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Back  to 

Civilian  Life 


The  (Iciiiobilizu t ioii  ot*  tii(3  S.  .V.  T.  C.  niiit.s  louves  some  .sore  places 
ill  college  coiiiiiiiiiiities.  It  seems  to  many  tliat  the  war  department  has 
been  unnecessarily  precipitate  in  its  cancellation 
of  contracts  which  the  colleges  sniiposed  would 
continue  in  operation  at  least  until  .June.  Institu- 
tions which  reconstructed  their  curricula  to  meet  tlie  demands  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  military  instruction  tind  tliemselves  under  the  necessity  of 
again  reorganizing  their  forces  almost  over  night  to  regain  their  former 
peace  basis. 

In  his  statement,  whicli  ajipears  on  anotlicr  ]iage,  Dean  Cole  reflects 
something  of  this  feeling  as  it  (!xists  in  Oberlin.  Eepresentatives  of  the 
As.sociated  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  middle  states,  meeting  at  Prince- 
ton late  in  November,  discussed  in  iiarticular  the  .serious  financial  a.spects 
of  demobilization.  Action  was  taken  urging  the  government  to  take  such 
stejis  as  would  enable  the  colleges  “ to  complete  the  year  in  as  favorable 
financial  condition  as  would  have  been  the  ca.se  had  the  training  units 
continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  with  the  government.” 

Certainly  no  xVmerican  college  or  university  regrets  for  an  instant  the 
honorable  imrt  it  played  in  the  war.  Oberlin'  like  the  rest,  w.as  glad  to 
lend  Its  facilities  to  the  cause.  Needless  to  say,  fhe  same  cooperation 
vould  be  offered  were  the  same  circumstances  to  arise  again. 

The  result  is  not  to  be  measured  entirely  by  what  the  ledger  shows; 
nor  even  by  the  degree  of  disorganization  that  acconi])anie.s  the  dismissal 
of  the  student  corjis.  Something  of  the  disci])line  of  mind  and  body,  .some- 
thing of  the  broader  outlook,  something  of  the  nationalization  of  the  col- 
eges  will  remain  as  a reminder  of  the  day  when  American  institutions  for 

iigier  education  freely  gave  their  services  to  the  greatest  task  the  nation 
ever  faced. 

The  temiiorary  inconvenience  due  to  the  organization  and  deniobili- 
zatioii  of  the  training  units  will  soon  be  forgotten.  The  financial  losses 

wi  1 be  repaired.  The  real  benefit— to  college  and  student  soldier  alike— 
will  endure. 
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Note  and  Comment 


The  cables  bring  news  of  more 
honors  and  responsibilities  put 
ii])on  I’resident  Henry  Churchill 
King.  Every  Oberlinite  takes  i)ride 
in  the.se  accumulating  evidences  of 
his  leadership.  As  told  elsewhere, 
Dr.  King  has  been  aiDpointed  suc- 
cessor to  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson 
as  director  of  the  international 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  religious  department 
work  with  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  Prance.  Friends 
of  the  president  will  agree  with  the 
London  Times’  comment  that  “ Dr. 
King  has  won  prominence  frequent- 
ly in  the  past  through  his  ability 
to  organize  and  direct  big  enter- 
prises.” Every  such  activity  widens 
Oberlin’s  influence  in  the  war. 


From  now  until  complete  demob- 
ilization has  been  accomplished  the 
news  of  Oberlin  men  and  women  in 
the  war  will  be  liberally  sprinkled 
with  items  chronicling  the  return 
to  civilian  life  of  individuals  who 
have  given  their  talents  to  their 
country’s  service.  What  this  ex- 
perience in  camp,  in  hospital  and 
at  the  front  has  meant  to  the 
thousands  soon  to  return  might  be 
a varied  story.  What  the  exper- 
ience has  accomplished  in  a phys- 
ical way,  except  for  the  few  who 
have  suffered  serious  injury,  is 
told  in  the  squared  shoulders, 
swinging  step  and  confident  air  of 
the  men  themselves.  That  it  has 
meant  much  to  them  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  should  be  no  more  in 
doubt.  How  many  of  paci  fistic 
tendencies  before  their  entrance 
into  the  service,  for  imstance,  will 


come  out  thoroughly  converted  to 
the  idea  of  military  training  as  a 
national  safeguard?  A good  many, 
if  we  mistake  not.  America  mobil- 
ized to  defeat  Germany;  incident- 
ally, it  has  educated  itself  in  some 
directions  where  education  was 
sadly  needed. 


For  the  period  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war  there  is  an  even 
greater  demand  than  usual  for  col- 
lege-trained men  and  women  to 
serve  their  local  communities.  There 
comes  a better  understanding  of 
what  relations  between  employer 
and  employe  should  be,  a better 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for 
Americanization  work;  night  schools 
in  onr  industrial  centers  assume 
new  importance.  All  these  activ- 
ities call  for  men  and  women 
with  trained  minds  and  patriotism 
enough  to  give  some  of  their  time 
to  such  a valuable  public  service. 


Demobilization  of  the  Oberlin 
unit  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  pro- 
ceeding through  December  and  was 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 21.  Because  of  the  demob- 
ilization order  and  the  date  set  for 
its  completion  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion was  fixed  to  extend  from  De- 
cember 21  to  .Tanuary  2.  In  an 
article  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Magazine  Dean 
Cole  ex]dains  the  circumstances 
suri'ounding  the  mustering  out  of 
the  imit  and  something  of  the  prob- 
lem the  unit’s  disappearance  puts 
upon  the  college  authorities. 
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If  America  Were  Bolshevized 

By  Oliver  W.  Sayler,  ’09 


Xobody  cams  now  whether  Bns- 
?<ia  tights  or  not.  In  fact,  with 
(ierinany  hnmhled  and  the  need  for 
a new  eastern  front  gone  a-glini- 
inering,  the  world  would  probably 
])refer  that  Kussia  turn  t^uaker, 
bury  her  guns  and  forget  even  her 
own  revolutionary  differences.  But 
the  passionate  hope  that  Kusssia 
would  reconstitute  her  ileinoralized 
armies  and  reenter  the  lists  against 
(ierinany  has  so  long  persisted  in 
the  American  mind  that  it  is  going 
to  take  considerable  back-thinking 
to  convince  ourselves  that  our  hopes 
were  based  on  our  desires  instead 
of  on  the  facts,  that  Kus.sia  has 
beeti  the  victim  of  an  unjust  pi’eju- 
dice  and  that  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world  she  was  power- 
less to  fulfill  our  expectations. 

On  my  return  from  Russia,  the 
most  persistent  question  picked  at 
me  as  a prodigal  from  Petrograd 
was : “ 'Why  is  Russia  more  inter- 
ested in  her  own  affairs  than  in  the 
world  war?  Has  she  forgotten  her 
obligations  to  her  former  allies? 
Doesn’t  she  know  what  tlie  Ger- 
man invasion  of  her  own  territory 
means?  ” 

For  a few  days  T was  conqiletely 
at  a loss  whenever  this  battery 
opened  u))  on  me.  Tliere  are  no 
]iarallels,  no  standards  by  which  to 
judge  or  exiilain  or  understand  the 
Russian  ujilieaval.  Nothing  but  tbe 
French  Revolution,  and  there  have 

Note. — The  Novemher  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  told  of  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Mr.  Sayler  in  Russia  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  of  America  Bolshev- 
ized because  he  had  personal  contact 
with  Russia  Bolshevized. 


been  a lot  of  bimied  eye-lashes  from 
following  that  parallel  too  blindly. 
Besides,  it  doesn’t  help  us  much  to 
say  Trotzky  is  Marat,  Lenine  is 
Robespierre,  and  Miliukolf  is  La- 
fayette. 'We  know  more  about  La- 
fayette’s connection  with  our  revo- 
lution than  with  his  own.  And 
iMarat  and  Danton  and  Robespierre 
have  all  come  down  to  us  most  viv- 
idly under  the  compiosite  coat  of 
“rascality”  bestowed  ujion  them  by 
Carlyle.  "Wniat  particular  brand  of 
“rascals”  are  Trotzky  and  Lenine? 
And  what  is  life  like  under  their 
dictatorship  ? 

But  if  there  isn’t  a parallel,  I 
said  to  my.self  in  despieration,  we’ll 
have  to  make  one.  We’ll  have  to 
figure  out  what  it  would  be  like  if 
we  liad  tlie  Russian  Revolution 
over  here.  We’ll  have  to  think 
wliat  it  would  mean  if  America 
were  Bolshevized.  And  so  when 
the  ubiquitous  questions  have  come 
af  me  from  the  various  arcs  of  the 
dinner  table,  I have  risked  the 
wrath  of  my  hostess  for  obliterat- 
ing all  thought  of  food,  and  I have 
said:  “Consider  and  conceive  that: 

“ The  violent  extreme  left  por- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  tVorl  l would  seize  control  of 
our  government  from  a provisional 
authority  including  President  Wil- 
son, Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft,  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell, and  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  in  turn  would  have  overthrown 
a cruel  and  incompetent  autocracy, 
lint  liad  been  unable  to  agree  among 
tliemselves  and  trust  each  other  to 
carry  out  a decisive  policy  in  the 
ensuing  turmoil.  The  American 
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Bolsheviki  would  make  themselves 
master  of  all  the  fuuctious  of  na- 
tional and  local  adjuiuistration  and 
advocate  redistidbiitiou  of  wealth 
and  immediate  ])eace,  haisting  to 
the  ])assive  support  of  a vast  nned- 
ncated  j)opnlation  weary  of  a long 
and  disastrous  war  waged  at  the 
bidding  of  their  deposed  autocrat, 
a war. in  whicii  three  million  dead 
and  five  million  more  hopelessly 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner  had 
beem  removed  from  the  ]n'odnctive 
manhood  of  the  oou7iti-y. 

“A  foreign  enemy  would  have 
seized  every  one  of  our  ports.  Pour- 
ing in  from  the  Canadian  wheat 
fields,  he  would  bite  a vast  area  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The 
grain  states  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  would  be  overrun, 
and  even  if  the  railroads  were 
equal  to  the  demand,  there  prob- 
ably wouldn’t  be  enough  to  feed 
the  nation.  Hard  pressed  from 
within  and  without,  the  new  gov- 
ernment would  have  come  to  terms 
with  the  enemy,  heedless  of  the 
United  States  as  a nation,  tliought- 
ful  only  of  the  proletariat  of  all 
irations  and  hoping  by  this  treaty 
witli  a dangerous  enemy  to  gain 
time  for  consolidating  and  spread- 
ing its  social  program. 

“At  the  liead  of  tlie  new  govern- 
ment of  people’s  commissioners 
would  be  William  D.  Haywood. 
His  foreign  secretary  would  be 
Di‘.  Ben  Keitman.  His  secretary 
of  the  treasiii’er  would  be  Alexan- 
der Berkman.  Restored  to  the  pur- 
suit of  hapj)iuess  without  fui’ther 
ti’ial  or  cei’emony,  the  ^IcNamaras 
would  divide  the  direction  of  the 
ai-my  and  Ihe  navy.  And  the  com- 


missioner of  education  would  be 
Emma  Coldmau. 

“All  over  the  country,  the  fabric 
of  the  old  law  and  order  would  be 
cleared  away.  Governors  and  legis- 
latures, mayors  ami  councils,  courts 
and  judges  and  police  would  be 
thrown  on  the  scra[)  heap  and  the 
individuals  would  go  into  hiding  or 
fiee  the  country  in  fear  of  their 
lives.  Their  functions  would  be 
performed  by  an  extremely  plastic 
network  of  committees — where  any- 
one took  the  trouble  to  perform 
those  functions  at  all.  In  the  cities, 
like  Chicago  or  Pitt.sburgh,  or  any 
other  industrial  center,  no  matter 
how  small,  each  of  the  several 
trades  would  choose  its  own  soviet 
or  committee,  which  in  turn  would 
elect  a representative  from  its 
number  to  the  municipal  soviet. 
On  this  soviet,  which  would  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  citvq  no 
one  but  the  industrial  groups 
would  have  any  spokesman.  The 
business  men  and  the  professions 
would  be  without  a voice.  Like- 
wise in  the  country  the  farm  labor- 
ers, not  the  land  holders,  would  be 
organized  into  soviets  to  divide 
the  nationalized  land  among  their 
members  and  send  their  represen- 
tatives along  with  those  from  the 
municipal  soviets  up  to  the  district 
01'  state  soviet,  which  would  meet 
at  Albany  or  Harrisburg  or  Indian- 
apolis or  Columbus.  And  finally 
these  state  committees,  besides  rtil- 
ing  their  own  districts,  would  send, 
once  more  from  their  own  member- 
ship, delegates  to  an  All-American 
Congress  of  Soviets.  This  body, 
also  from  its  own  roster,  would 
choose  the  executive  council  of 
People’s  Commis.sioncrs,  whiclr 
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would  meet  iu  Washington  and 
would  be  the  ruling  group  of  the 
nation. 

“ Instead  of  a temporary  nation- 
alization of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs which  many  Americans  ac- 
cept with  wry  faces,  these  insti- 
tutions would  be  declared  common 
property  without  remuneration  to 
stock  or  bond  holders.  Nationali- 
zation would  be  extended  to  banks, 
bank  stock  and  bank  deposits ; fac- 
tories and  industrial  plants;  land 
and  the  buildings  erected  on  it — all 
on  the  same  terms  of  confiscation 
and  requisition. 

“That  sounds  strange  enough 
and  sufficiently  revolutionary,  but 
withal  it  has  a certain  aspect  of 
order.  The  picture  that  attracts 
our  attention  is  the  panorama  of 
what  would  go  on  in  spite  of  their 
new  form  of  government  rather 
than  because  of  it.  Starting  in  the 
spirit  of  Utopian  recon.struction  of 
society,  this  radical  e.xtreme  left 
group  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  their 
followers  would  find  themselves 
compelled  in  self-defense  to  resort 
to  the  force  which  they  had  decried, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  ]iower 
and  retain  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish their  new  social  order  in 
America  and  spread  it  to  other 
countries.  Wherever  they  found 
themselves  in  a minority  in  the 
soviet  of  some  conservative  non- 
industrial community  like  Wash- 
ington or  Louisville  or  Salt  Lake 
City,  they  would  send  armed  forces 
to  dominate  and  overawe  those 
cities.  In  the  states  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  where  the  farmer  usu- 
ally tills  his  own  soil,  the  same 
armed  tyranny  from  the  cities 
would  extend  its  threat. 


“ In  all  tliese  violent  changes, 
the  serious  and  earnest  leaders  of 
the  I.  AV.  AV.  would  have  as  their 
pui'])Ose  the  destruction  of  caj)ital- 
ism  and  the  socialization  of  capital. 
But  iu  practice  capital  would  melt 
away  and  disappear  along  with  cap- 
italism, partly  through  tlie  heed- 
less and  impractical  speed  of  the 
changes  and  j)artly  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  crooks  who  would 
swarm  to  the  I.  AA^.  AV.  banners. 
You  could  rescue  your  funds  from 
the  banks,  although  none  of  them 
had  been  open  since  Christmas, 
1917,  by  finding  the  right  man  and 
giving  liim  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
your  deposit.  You  could  buy  off 
the  workmen  bent  on  destroying 
your  factory  if  you  liad  money  or 
bread  to  give  them.  A"ou  could  re- 
tain your  home  or  your  office  from 
week  to  week  by  similar  contribu- 
tions. 

“The  railroads,  first  victim  of 
national  disintegration,  would  run 
only  in  the  sense  that  a snake  con- 
tinues to  crawl  after  its  head  is 
cho|)ped  off.  From  I’hiladelphia  to 
Sacramento  would  take  three  or 
four  weeks,  with  numerous  changes 
en  route.  Pullman  cars  would  long 
ago  have  been  withdrawn  from  ser- 
vice for  fear  of  destruction.  Day 
coaches  might  operate  on  some  se- 
clnded  lines,  like  the  Monon  from 
Chicago  to  Louisville,  or  the  B.  & O. 
running  down  through  the  mount- 
ains. Elsewhere,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  cattle  cars,  in  which 
fifty  to  a hundred  people  would  have 
to  crowd  themselves  and  live  from 
day  to  day.  If  you  wished  to  go 
from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  you 
would  have  to  go  down  to  the  union 
station,  which  hadn’t  been  swept 
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or  cleaned  for  inoiiths,  sleej)  on  tlie 
floor  willi  tlionsands  of  other  liope- 
less  creatures,  hang  around  within 
sight  of  the  tracks  all  day,  sleep 
there  another  night  and  continue 
the  process  for  several  days,  until 
the  train  from  the  east  jnilled  in. 
There  would  be  no  warning  of  its 
approach  because  the  telegraph 
probably  would  not  work  beyond 
the  next  station,  if  that  far.  And 
once  in  the  station,  the  train  might 
ile])art  in  live  minutes  or  it  might 
wait  over  for  a day.  Mails  would 
suffer  from  the  same  demoraliza- 
tion. A letter  posted  in  Philadel- 
phia might  reach  Cleveland  two  or 
three  weeks  later  or  it  Tiiight  never 
get  there. 

“ Worst  of  all,  the  wreck  of  the 
transportation  sj'stem  would  leave 
coal  at  the  mines,  cotton  and  wool 
in  the  fields  far  from  the  loom,  and 
food  tragically  distant  from  the 
cities.  Subsistence  would  become 
a problem  even  to  the  wealthy.  Su- 
gar would  be  unheard  of.  Hread 
baked  of  a small  fraction  of  barley 
or  rye  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
and  sand  and  sticks  would  be  doled 
out  in  Chicago  and  other  cities — 
an  ounce  or  two  to  a person  some 
days,  none  at  all  on  others. 

“ Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  bar- 
ometer of  Bolshevik  America  would 
be  the  roll  of  radicals  passed  by  in 
the  sweep  of  the  pendulum  toward 
the  left.  Eugene  V.  Debs  would  long 
ago  have  been  discreilited  for  his 
belief  in  a peaceful  social  revolution, 
and  his  Terre  Haute  homestead 
wonbl  have  been  reqiiistioned  as  a 


club  house  by  local  Anarchists. 
Allan  L.  Benson,  Charles  Edward 
Rus.sell,  John  Spargo,  Ui)ton  Sin- 
clair, William  English  Walling, 
Scott  Nearing  and  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes  would  be  sus])ected  counter- 
revolutionists in  danger  of  their 
lives.  And  ;Max  Eastman,  like  his 
literary  namesake,  Maxim  Gorky, 
would  have  lent  his  name  to  the 
proletarian  dictators  as  editor  of 
a new.spaper  over  whose  destinies 
he  would  soon  find  he  had  no  con- 
trol whatevei". 

‘‘ Oni'  imblic  men,  our  educators, 
our  writei-s,  our  artists?  They 
would  have  dro])ped  out  as  com- 
])letely  as  if  they  had  been  shot. 
Some  of  them  would  have  been  shot, 
sus]iecte<l  of  jilotting  the  overthrow 
of  the  prolelarian  dictatorship — 
victims  of  a reign  of  terror  which 
would  silcTice  every  protest.” 

And  then,  having  completed  my 
sketch  of  America  Bolshevized,  I 
have  turned  to  my  questioners  and 
I have  asked  them  ; “ AVhat  would 

interest  30U  in  an  America  such  as 
that?  Would  you  care  about  war 
or  anything  else  in  the  outside 
world?  ‘Would  past  obligatious  re- 
ceive any  attention  in  the  press  of 
present  problems?  Where  would 
be  the  will  or  the  way  to  force  the 
invader  across  our  houndaries?” 

Somehow,  in  the  silence  which 
folloAvs,  I feel  that  Russia  has  come 
a little  closer  to  my  friends.  May- 
be they  won’t  be  so  eager  in  the 
future  to  complain  of  what  the  Rus- 
sian i>eople  do  or  do  not  do! 
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Who’s  Who  Among  the  Alumni 

11.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  ’94 


01(1  Jolm  Barleycorn  never  sus- 
pected wliat  a rod  was  in  pickle  for 
liiin  when  a certain  as|>irin5>;  young 
Oberlin  collegian  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  last  century  was  making  him- 
.self  conspicnons  on  (he  local  hust- 
ings as  orator,  debater  and  geslic- 
nlator.  Had  old  .Tohn  known  he 
iniglit  have  strung  an  additional 
barb  wire  entanglement  or  estab- 
lished another  trench  system  be- 
tween his  stronghold  and  the  col- 
legian's (leveloi)ing  offensive.  But 
.1.  B.  never  suspected — and  now 
look  at  him  I 

No  single  individual  in  the  United 
States  merits  a larger  share  of  the 
credit  for  dethroning  Booze  than 
^'i'ayne  B.  AVheeler,  ’!)4. 

Jlr.  Wheeler  was  a member  of  the 
most  distingished  class  Oberlin  has 
ever  known — the  class  of  self-snp- 
]iorting  students.  The  self-support- 
ing man  or  woman  knows  why  he 
is  in  college,  which  circumstance 
distinguishes  him  from  many  of  his 
fellows.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  knew 
why  he  was  there;  he  was  there  to 
dig  a pitfall  for  King  Alcohol.  lie 
was  an  orator  ami  debater  in  the 
academy  and  when  he  entered  col- 
lege he  took  his  penchant  into  the 
Phi  Kappa  I’i  society.  All  the  time 
as  a speaker  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
league  he  was  belaboring  Booze 
wherever  an  unoccujjied  forum 
beckoned. 

The  Anti-Saloon  league  was  ready 
for  Wheeler  and  Wlieeler  was  ready 


for  the  league  as  soon  as  Oberlin 
had  placed  its  hallmark  on  liim, 
but  he  lurried  long  enough  to  get 
a law  diploma  fi'om  Western  Ke- 
.serve  university,  lie  became  field 
secretary,  district  .secretary,  coun- 
sel and  state  superintendent  for 
Ohio.  For  many  sessions  he  was 
Prohibition’s  watcli  dog  in  the  Ohio 
legislature,  winning  by  bal’d  work 
more  enemies  among  Buckeye  wets 
than  any  other  individual  biTore 
or  since  was  ever  able  to  acquire. 
Hr.  \Vh(*(der  is  now  general  coun- 
sel for  the  league,  witli  headijuar- 
ters  at  Washington,  and  an  author- 
ity as  broad  as  the  continent.  He 
has  successfully  jiro.sccuted  more 
than  2,00(1  saloon  cases,  carrying 
some  of  them  to  the  federal  su])reme 
court. 

When  Ohio  turned  the  tables  on 
the  wets  at  the  November  election 
it  fulfilled  part  of  Jlr.  Wlieeler’s 
early  vision  of  an  alcoholic  Sa- 
(lara ; when  the  Ohio  legislature 
this  winter  votes  to  ratify  the  fed- 
eral dry  ainendmeut  anotlier  part 
of  the  vision  will  materialize;  when 
the  nation  finally  rids  itself  of  the 
curse  of  liipior,  Wheeler  will  be  en- 
titled to  a statue  as  big  as  Justice’s 
on  the  Capitol  dome. 

Pending  tliis  event,  let  us  drink 
a toast — in  water,  of  course — to 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  whom  every 
rampant  wet  in  America  honors, 
with  his  enmity. 
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Meet  George  B.  Siddall,  Our  New  Trustee 

By  D.  E.  Morgan,  ’97 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Oberlin  College  in  No- 
vember, George  Bennett  Hiddall, 
’01,  of  Cleveland,  was  elected  to  the 
board  (o  (ill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Frank  S.  Fitch. 

■Mr.  iSiddall  is  a member  of  an 
old  Oberlin  family  well  known  to 
Oberlin  students  for  over  sixty 
years;  both  his  father  and  mother 
were  students  at  Oberlin  in  lS.o.3- 
ISo.");  they  were  married  in  1857 
and  made  their  home  in  Oberlin  the 
same  year.  Dr.  Siddall,  the  father, 
died  in  1900;  the  mother  died  only 
this  year,  having  lived  in  the  same 
house  on  West  College  street  prac- 
tically from  the  time  the  family 
came  to  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Siddall  is  well  remembered 
by  all  the  students  of  his  genera- 
tion. The  range  of  his  activities  is 
indicateil  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  he  pass  through  the  acadeTuy 
and  college,  receiving  the  Arts  de- 
gree, but  he  also  studied  voice  and 
violin  in  the  Conservatory  of  Musie 
and  played  the  violin  in  the  Con- 
servatory orchestra.  While  in  col- 
lege he  oi'ganized  the  Oberlin  Glee 
Club  and  was  its  director  for  three 
years;  he  sang  for  many  years  in 
the  Second  church  choir  and  was 
president  of  the  Musical  Union,  and 
after  graduation  he  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  academy  and  assist- 
ed in  the  treasurer’s  office.  During 
this  time  he  was  elected  and  served 
as  a member  of  the  village  council. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  in  1893  aiul 
entered  tlie  law  department  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Tiniversity.  He  was 


admitted  to  practice  in  189C,  from 
which  time  he  has  been  in  the  act- 
ive i>ractice  of  his  lu'ofession  and  is 
now  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hen- 
derson, Quail,  Siddall  & Morgan, 
with  offices  at  No.  1015  Garfield 
Building. 

jMr.  Siddall  has  specialized  in  the 
application  of  legal  knowledge  and 
business  capacity  to  the  many  diffi- 
cult and  complex  questions  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  modern 
business  organizations  and  he  is  the 
trusted  counselor  of  many  men  of 
large  affairs  and  diverse  interests. 
He  lias  receiveil  many  fiattering  of- 
fers to  forsake  the  law  and  to  enter 
upon  an  exclusively  business  career, 
but  he  has  steadily  refused  such  of- 
fers, preferring  to  retain  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  a member 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Through  'all  his  life  Mr.  Siddall 
has  been  intensely  interested  in 
Oberlin.  He  has  never  been  so  bu.sy 
that  he  would  not  find  the  time  to 
confer  and  advise  with  any  Oberlin 
student,  or  young  graduate  looking 
for  sympathy  and  guidance.  The 
range  of  liis  activities,  both  while 
in  college  and  afterwards,  qualifies 
him  to  bring  to  the  many  problems 
that  confront  the  board  of  trustees, 
a broad  experience  and  ripened 
judgment.  He  has  just  passed  fifD% 
is  blessed  by  splendid  health  and 
physical  vigor  and  the  college  may 
well  look  forward  to  receive  from 
him  many  years  of  faithful  and  de- 
voted service. 

His  interest  in  Oberlin  is  accent- 
uated by  the  fact  that  his  wife  is 
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an  Oherliii  woman,  Nettie  Jt.  Dan- 
ielson, Conservatory  ’91-  She  jire- 
sides  graciously  over  his  home,  and 


lie  himself  would  be  tlie  first  to  ad- 
mit that  she  lias  been  no  small  fac- 
tor in  his  success. 


Demobilization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

By  Dean  C.  N.  Cole 


The  order  for  the  disbanding  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C..  though  it  followed  with 
rather  disconcerting  suddenness  upon 
the  heels  of  clear  indications  that  the 
War  Department’s  first  intention  was  to 
continue  the  organization  to  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  was  neither  really 
unexpected  nor  at  all  unwelcome.  From 
the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice it  seemed  highly  improbable  that 
the  War  Department  could  continue  such 
a colossal  undertaking  as  a non-mili- 
tary, purely  educational  venture,  and  it 
had  proved  so  disappointing  on  the  edu- 
cational side  that  the  sentiment  of  both 
facuity  and  students  was  all  but  unani- 
mous for  its  discontinuance  at  the  earli- 
est possibie  moment. 

For  the  men  of  the  corps  the  whoie 
episode  was  a series  of  disappointments, 
which  found  a fitting  culmination  in  the 
utter  collapse  of  the  war  they  were  so 
eagerly  preparing  to  enter.  It  was  chief- 
ly their  de.sire  to  quaiify  quickly  and  ef- 
ficiently for  service  as  army  officers  that 
lured  them  from  their  plans  to  “get  into 
the  war”  directiy  or  from  their  iucrative 
employment  of  various  sorts,  though  the 
hope  of  getting  some  useful  college  work 
by  the  way  offered  a certain  amount  of 
additional  inducement  to  come  into  the 
scheme.  But  on  alf  sides  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
proved,  as  another  has  put  it,  " a pretty 
sad  affair.”  Because  of  the  government's 
delay  in  providing  supplies,  the  men  had 
to  sleep  for  the  larger  part  of  the  first 
month  on  thin  mattresses,  borrowed  or 
purchased  by  the  college,  on  the  floor, 
and  there  was  use  through  the  whole 
term  for  the  blankets  they  brought  from 
home.  They  had  to  get  along  through 
almost  the  entire  period  with  the  cloth- 
ing they  brought  from  home  or  with  uni- 
forms purchased  by  themselves,  because 
the  army  uniforms  arrived  barely  in  time 
to  be  completely  issued  before  the  men 
were  discharged  from  the  service.  Induc- 


tion into  the  service,  promised  for  "about 
the  first  of  October,”  ranged  from  the 
fourth  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  that  month, 
as  the  whim  or  the  circumstances  of  each 
man’s  local  board  dictated;  until  he  was 
inducted,  the  man  paid  his  own  expenses 
and  received  no  pay.  On  the  educa- 
tional side  he  chose  his  studies  from  a 
list  prescribed  by  the  War  Department 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  their  value,  real 
or  supposed,  for  military  ends.  After 
the  registration  was  completed,  an  or- 
der received  from  the  War  Department 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day 
made  it  necessary  to  organize  a group 
of  new  courses,  devised  at  Columbia  and 
imposed  with  beautiful  impartiality  upon 
all  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  institutions,  for  all 
men,  irrespective  of  their  academic  qual- 
ifications, who  w’ere  twenty  years  old 
and  who  consequently  expected  to  be 
summoned  to  an  officers’  training  camp 
after  only  one  term  in  the  unit.  All 
study  had  to  be  “supervised”  by  non- 
commissioned student  officers  or  other 
monitors,  a method  apparently  unavoid- 
able in  barracks  life  but  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  effective  college  work.  Military 
requirements  at  first,  perhaps  necessar- 
ily, took  precedence  everywhere  over 
academic  appointments,  with  the  result 
that  a conviction  developed  early  among 
the  students  that  “ The  study  side  of 
this  thing  is  a farce.”  and  many  of  their 
teachers  were  not  indisposed  to  agree 
with  them.  That  the  conditions  here 
were  not  worse  than  elsewhere  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  War  Department  at 
last  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a gen- 
eral order  enjoining  more  emphasis  upon 
the  educational  side  of  the  project,  and 
forbidding  officers  to  make  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  importance  of  the 
academic  work. 

These  facts  are  given,  not  to  find  fault 
with  the  scheme  or  even  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  but  to  show  why  the  thing 
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could  not  go  on.  The  boys  who  left 
good  jobs  to  come  here,  who  had  never 
expected  to  go  to  college,  were  eager  to 
get  back  to  work.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
unit  belonged  to  this  class.  Those  who 
had  begun  or  planned  to  begin  a college 
course  preferred  to  have  it  under,  normal 
college  conditions,  w'ith  studies  chosen  for 
educational  rather  than  strictly  military 
ends.  And  all  of  them,  practically  without 
exception,  have  had  all  the  military  train- 
ing they  want  this  year.  Keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  men  in  such  a school  as 
the  War  Department  wmuld  be  warrant- 
ed in  maintaining  would  of  course  be 
almost  impossible  in  such  circumstances. 

After  the  Christmas  vacation,  there- 
fore, the  college  will  go  back  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  regular  academic  bas- 
sis  for  all  its  students.  The  curriculum 
originally  planned  for  the  second  seme.s- 
ter  will  be  almost  completely  restored. 
Some  additions  to  it  w'ill  probably  be 
made,  and  some  new  part-courses  lead- 
ing up  to  the  regular  work  have  been  es- 
tablished recently  or  will  be  inaugurated 
immediately  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Military  training  will  be  dropped,  and  new' 
work  in  physical  training  and  mass  ath- 
letics substituted  for  it.  The  Men’s 
Building  w'ill  again  be  transformed,  this 
time  from  barracks  to  its  original  char- 
acter. There  will  be  no  men's  commons 
there  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  men 
themselves  having  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  that  arrangement.  Social  condi- 
tions in  the  college  w'ill  apparently  re- 
vert for  the  time  being  to  essentially 
their  old-time  status. 

As  for  the  number  of  men  to  remain 
in  college,  about  190  from  the  unit  have 


indicated,  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing, 
their  intention  to  go  on  after  the  vaca- 
tion. Some  of  these  will  probably  find 
the  financial  difficulties  too  great  to  over- 
come, but  most  of  them  will  be  here.  Of 
the  other  145,  the  great  majority  are  wise 
in  not  planning  to  stay.  There  are  some, 
however,  whom  it  is  a distinct  misfortune 
to  us  to  lose,  but  lack  of  means  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  go  on  until  later. 
For  those  who  remain  the  college  remits 
tuition  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
semester,  irrespective  of  government  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  helping  on  that  point, 
and  will  do  everything  possible  to  help 
in  the  second  semester.  From  service 
elsewhere  in  the  army  and  navy  some 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  men  will  be 
back  the  second  semester,  if  they  can  se- 
cure their  discharge  in  time.  At  least 
two  hundred  men  should^  be  enrolled  in 
the  college  for  the  second  half-year,  and 
the  whole  number  of  men  and  women 
should  be  about  equal  to  that  of  last 
year. 

On  the  financial  outcome  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  has  promised  reimbursement  for 
all  extraordinary  expense  actually  in- 
curred to  provide  for.  the  corps.  There 
is  hope,  though  it  is  faint,  that  some  pro- 
vision may  be  forthcoming  to  help  with 
the  remainder  of  the  year’s  tuition  of 
the  soldiers  who  remain.  Even  if  noth- 
ing is  done  in  that  direction,  how'ever, 
complete  carrying  out  of  the  govern- 
ment’s pledge  of  reimbursement  wid 
make  the  year’s  financial  outcome  not 
unfavorable. 

So  passes  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Peace,  pro- 
found, enduring  peace,  to  its  ashes! 


PRESIDENT  KING  IN  PARIS  AND  LONDON 

On  October  20  President  King  dined 
with  Ambassador  Sharp  in  Paris  and 
went  with  him  to  the  review  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  class  of  1920  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  at 
which  time  the  campaign  for  the  French 
loan  was  started.  President  King  occu- 
pied a bo3f  with  President  Poincare  and 
on  this  occasion  met  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  and  the  French  and  English  ambas- 
sadors. A few  days  later  he  went  to 
London,  where  on  November  12  he  made 


the  dedicatory  address  at  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Paris  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  No. 
8,  Place  Edouard  VII.  An  English  news- 
paper printed  in  Paris  gave  recently  an 
outline  of  Mr.  King’s  program  for  the 
work  of  the  religious  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  of  which  he  is 
now  head.  He  expected  to  return  to 
Paris  before  the  opening  of  the  peace 
conference.  Mr.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the 
president,  in  his  annual  letter  to  the 
alumni,  mailed  December  16.  enclosed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  King,  written  Novem- 
ber 21. 
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Obcrlin  Unit  Given  Decoration 


Word  has  reached  Oberliii  of  the  award- 
ing of  the  Italian  war  cross  for  merit 
in  war  to  the  members  of  ambulance  sec- 
tion 587,  the  unit  made  up  almost  entire- 
ly of  Oberlln  men.  A copy  of  the  letter 
received  by  the  registrar  at  Oberlin  from 
Colonel  Persons  of  the  ambulance  ser- 
vice is  printed  below,  together  with  let- 
ters received  by  him  from  Italian  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  complete  roster  of 
section  587  also  follows.  These  letters 
tell  the  story,  from  the  Italian  viewpoint, 
of  the  unit  in  Italy,  a story  of  which 
Oberlin  college  and  her  alumni  will  for- 
ever be  proud: 

He.vdqtjakters 

United  St.-\tes  Akmy  Ambul.vnce  Service 
With-  the  Italian  Army. 

November  21,  1918. 

From:  Chief.  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance 

Service  with  the  Italian  Army. 

To:  Registrar.  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 

Ohio. 

Subject:  Commendations  for  Oberlin 

Section.  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Ser- 
vice with  the  Italian  Army. 

1.  I take  pleasure  in  transmitting 
herewith  some  very  complimentary  no- 
tices which  have  been  received  from  the 
Italian  Military  Authorities  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  men  comprising  the 
Oberlin  Section  of  this  Service  during 
the  recent  Italian  offensive.  I understand 
that  since  these  letters  were  written  the 
commanding  officer  ana  all  the  men  in 
the  Section  have  been  decorated  with  the 
Italian  War  Cross,  which  is  an  honor  not 
conferred  on  any  other  Section  in  our 
Service  here  in  Italy.  I am  glad  to  add 
to  the  testimony  from  these  Italian  offi- 
cers that  this  Section  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary one  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation as  regards  both  discipline  and  ef- 
ficiency. A list  of  the  members  compris- 
ing the  Section  is  inclosed  herewith. 
Owing  to  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Section  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  some 
of  the  original  men  to  other  organiza- 
tions. 

(Signed)  E.  E.  Pf.r.sons, 
Colonel,  A.  A.  S. 


Sanitary  Oefice 

OF  RHE 

70th  Division  of  Infantry,  Italian 
.Army. 

November  15,  1918. 

To:  The  Commander,  American  Ambu- 

lance Service. 

Subject:  Work  performed  by  Section 

587,  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Service. 

1.  Through  information  obtained  from 
the  Commander  of  the  2nd  Sanitary  Sec- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  my  personal 
observation,  I am  in  a position  to  com- 
municate to  you  that  the  enlisted  men 
of  Section  587,  United  States  Army  Am- 
bulance Service,  part  of  your  command, 
have  all  performed  their  duties  in  a man- 
ner which  is  beyond  any  praise  which  I 
can  give  them,  from  the  day  of  their 
assignment  to  the  Second  Sanitary  Sec- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  add  that  during  the 
action,  which  lasted  from  the  24th  lo 
the  31st  of  October,  1918,  in  which  the 
70th  Division  was  engaged  in  hard  fight- 
ing. the  above  named  personnel  distin- 
guished itself  for  its  indefatigable  activ- 
ities. zeal,  calmness,  technical  ability, 
and  disregard  of  danger,  effecting  by 
night  and  by  day  uninterruptedly  for 
seven  days  the  removal  of  very  numer- 
ous wounded  with  admirable  alertness 
and  care  on  difficult  roads,  which  were 
heavily  bombarded  by  the  enemy. 

2.  I pray  you  to  accept  my  heartiest 
gratitude  for  the  work  done  by  Sec- 
tion 587  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 
wounded. 

The  Medical  Major, 

Chief  of  Staff, 
Giikrardi. 

(Seal  of  the  U.  S.  Army 

Ambulance  Service. 

With  the  Italian  Army.) 

Translalion. 

HEADQUARTEti.S 

2nd  Division  Sanitary  Service  for 
Infantry, 

ZoNAi  Di  Gi.erra. 

November  12,  1918. 

To:  Major  T.  V.  Boyd.  Vicenza.  (Copy 

to  Colonel  E.  E.  Persons,  Mantova. ) 
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Subject:  Conduct  of  soldiers  of  Section 

587,  American  Ambulance  Service, 
from  October  24tli  to  October  30tb, 
1918. 

In  the  action  in  which  the  70th  Di- 
vision, First  Army  Corps,  12th  Interna- 
tional Army,  was  engaged  in  the  zone 
known  as  Tomba-Monfenera.  from  Octo- 
ber 20th  to  October  30th,  this  Sanitary 
Section  evacuated  1269  wounded.  The 
transportation  hy  hand  and  hy'  stretcher 
was  especially  difficult  because  of  the 
mountainous  zone  and  of  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy.  Not  loss  difficult  was  the 
work  performed  hy  the  automobile  de- 
tachment assigned  to  said  section,  com- 
posed of  four  Italian  machines  with  the 
personnel  assigned  to  it,  and  of  Section 
587,  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Service, 
with  twelve  machines  under  the  vigilant 
inspection  of  Major  T.  V.  Boyd,  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  C.  C.  Moore. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  auto  am- 
bulances required  an  uncommon  ability, 
the  roads  being  mountainous  and  very 
difficult  and  crowded  with  troops,  trucks 
and  guns;  and  being  under  the  direct 
fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Fener,  the  roads  were 
exposed  to  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire. 

Furthermore,  the  service  required 
special  physical  resistance,  and  an  un- 
common spirit  of  sacrifice  because  the 
wounded  were  coming  day  and  night, 
continuously,  so  that  the  work  was  ab- 
solutely incessant  and  continuous.  In 
this  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves, being  absolutely  indefatigable, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  careful  with  the 
wounded,  and  very  attentive  to  their  du- 
ties. They  did  not  want  to  be  second 
to  their  Italian  brothers  of  the  automo- 
bile section,  and  refused  to  accept  their 
very  short  rest  in  order  to  be  ready  at 
every  call. 

We  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  first  automobile  which 
had  the  honor  to  enter  the  redeemed 
territory  at  Fener  was  the  American  auto 
ambulance  driven  by  Private  Arthur 
L.  Limbach,  who  w'as  one  of  those  who 
distinguished  himself  the  most.  These 
Headquarters  asks  the  honor  lo  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  men,  who  are 
considered  worthy  of  special  citation 


and  reward  for  their  indefatigable  activ- 
ities and  very  noble  conduct  and  lor  hav- 
ing been  especially  under  the  enemy’s 
fire: 

Private  Arthur  L.  Limbach, 

Private  Harold  S.  Marvin, 

Private  George  A.  Roose, 

Assisted  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Sec- 
ond Section,  Soldate  Lattanzi  Vite,  who 
was  indefatigable  and  praiseworthy. 

These  Headquarters  have  the  honor  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in 
compliance  with  orders  from  the  high 
command  of  the  Division,  it  has  pro- 
posed Major  T.  V.  Boyd,  Captain  C.  C. 
Moore,  and  all  of  the  men  of  the  Section 
for  the  awarding  of  the  Italian  Cross  for 
Merit  in  War,  for  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  fight,  so  that  our  American  broth- 
ers may  bring  back  to  their  country,  to- 
gether with  the  war  ribbon,  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Italian  brothers,  who  were 
wounded  in  behalf  of  the  high  common 
ideal. 

The  Captain  Surgeon. 
Commander  of  2nd  Sanitary  Section, 
Guiseppe  Sirtoris. 
(Seal  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Ambulance  Service, 

With  the  Italian  Army.) 

Roster — Sicctiox  587. 

November  22,  1918. 
Sergeant,  l.st  class — 

*Fauver,  Richard  R. 

Sergeants — 

*Oshorn,  Logan  0. 

*Scott.  Willis  H. 

Corporal — 

*Lauthers,  Charles  W. 

Cooks — 

*DiLorenzo,  Louis  L.  S. 

Heath,  Elmer  H. 

Mechanics — 

Austin,  Henry  C. 

Bailey.  David  F. 

"’Johnson,  Dewey  W. 

’'’Stowell,  Gerald  P. 

Webb,  Harold  L. 

Woodworth,  Robert  M. 

Privates,  1st  class — 

’‘Armour,  John  A. 

’"Bastel.  Theodore  V. 

’"Best,  Louis  D. 

’‘Biggs.  Virgil  A. 

’•’Bunker,  Paul  R. 

’•Cowdery,  Lawr('nce  T. 


641398 

641400 

641399 

541401 

641407 

937602 

641202 

639875 

641402 

641406 

640601 

640602 

641409 

641424 

641425 

641410 

641412 

1776432 
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♦Duerson,  Leo  L. 

641427 

♦Gerrish,  Valentine  W. 

641411 

♦Hope,  Earl  W. 

641416 

♦Jameson,  John  H. 

641417 

♦Limbach,  Arthur  L. 

641418 

♦Lyon,  Charles  E. 

641419 

♦Marvin,  Ross  W. 

641420 

♦Roose,  George  A. 

641421 

♦Sheldon,  Dwight  M. 

641405 

Sutro.  Paui  W. 

642034 

♦Weir,  Robert  W. 

641422 

♦Yocom,  Ernest  G. 

641423 

rivates — 

Campanile,  James 

2531372 

The  Month 

THE  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

True  to  its  fixed  policy  in  giving  a 
place  to  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the 
activities  of  the  student  body,  Oberlin, 
upon  the  establishment  of  an  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Unit  here,  promptly  decided  to  main- 
tain football. 

The  college  football  schedule  as  ar- 
ranged was  assumed  by  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
team  and  plans  were  worked  out  with 
Captain  Francis  Root,  commanding  offi- 
cer, which  made  it  possible  to  get  the 
necessary  time  for  the  practice  and  train- 
ing of  the  football  team. 

Oberlin  is  to  be  congratulated  that  such 
harmony  and  cooperation  has  existed  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  unit  and  the  col- 
lege staff  in  physical  education.  In  this 
we  have  been  most  fortunate  compared 
with  the  great  majority  of  institutions. 
Not  only  were  we  able  to  have  a repre- 
sentative football  squad  but  also  an  hour 
per  day  of  athletic  practice  five  days  in 
the  week  was  required  of  every  member 
of  the  unit.  Thus,  all  of  the  men  of  the 
unit  were  at  work  upon  the  field  at  one 
time.  It  was  an  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing sight  to  gaze  upon  our  twenty-five 
acres  of  athletic  fields,  teeming  with 
men  enjoying  a vigorous,  health-giving, 
body-building,  good  time. 

Because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  officers, 
the  influenza  epidemic,  quarantines,  vac- 
cinations, and  other  disconcerting  events, 
there  were  many  upsets  as  the  season 
progressed,  and  we  failed  to  play  the 


*Claggett.  Ralph  P.  641426 

♦Curtis,  Gordon  A.  641408 

Hunter,  Clarence  W.  641431 

♦Marvin,  Harold  S.  641434 

Wilder,  William  H.  593725 


The  star  (♦)  indicates  the  Oberlin 
men  and  is  not  a part  of  the  Official  Ros- 
ter. When  the  Unit  was  reorganized,  a 
tew  Oberlin  men  were  transferred  to 
other  units  and  a limited  number  of  men 
from  other  units  in  the  Ambulance  Se'"- 
vice  were  attached  to  the  Oberlin  Unit, 
Section  587. 


in  Athletics 

games  scheduled  with  Cornell  and  Ohio 
Northern  universities.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, our  team  was  regularly  so  much 
changed  in  personnel  from  week  to 
week  that  it  never  attained  a high  state 
of  proficiency.  Our  games  were  all 
well  played,  but  the  team,  after  the  first 
game  of  the  season,  was  never  quite 
strong  enough  to  win  out.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  there  were  only  two  of 
last  year’s  team  who  returned  to  college, 
and  there  was  no  nucleus  of  veterans 
around  which  a now  team  could  be  built. 
The  experiment  of  playing  first-year  men 
has  proven  quite  unsatisfactory  and  we 
welcome  the  immediate  return  to  the 
eligibility  standards  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  hard  to  predict  what  the  teams 
for  the  balance  of  tbe  year  will  be.  There 
are  very  few  upperclassmen  now  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  How  many  of  the  former 
students,  now  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  service  and  the  camps,  will  soon 
he  discharged  and  how  large  a propor- 
tion of  these  will  return  to  college  is 
problematic.  'Tljere  are  many  rumors 
that  a number  of  the  hoys  will  return  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in 
February.  However,  should  all  of  our 
athletes  return  to  complete  their  courses, 
our  varsity  teams  can  hardly  be  strong. 

Every  energy  will  be  directed  to  the 
development  of  new  men  and  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  universal  participation  in 
mass  athletics  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  if  the  sanction  of  the  faculty  and 
the  necessary  funds  for  maintenance  can 
be  secured.  Thus,  we  can  be  assured 
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that  Oberlin  will  be  doing  her  part  in 
tbe  deveiopment  of  a virile,  up-standing 
set  of  young  men;  that  she  will  be  lay- 
ing the  foundations,  not  only  for  repre- 
sentative teams  of  which  we  shall  ho 
proud,  but  also  for  a body  of  graduates 
who  will  take  with  them  the  social  and 
moral  ideals,  the  strength  of  character, 
and  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  that 
our  nation,  because  of  the  experience  of 
the  war,  has  a right  to  expect  that  her 
college  men  shall  possess. 

C.  W.  Savage. 

FOOTBALL 

Reserve  13 — Orerlin  *7. 

The  return  game  with  Western  Re- 
serve, played  at  Cleveland  November  23d, 
proved  to  be  the  best  football  game  of 
the  season.  The  varsity  showed  a com- 
plete reversal  of  form  from  the  ragged 


play  in  the  Case  game  the  preceding 
week. 

Reserve  made  a whirlwind  start,  scor- 
ing a touchdown  in  the  first  two  min- 
utes by  means  of  a forty-yard  forward 
pass.  The  goal  was  missed.  Oberlin  re- 
taliated by  receiving  the  next  kick-off, 
carrying  the  ball  across  the  field  by  a 
series  of  brilliantly  executed  forward 
passes  and  off-tackle  plays,  and  then 
scoring  by  a long  forward  pass  by 
Wheeler  to  Swing.  Swing  kicked  the 
goal,  making  the  score  7 to  6 in  Oberlin’s 
favor.  For  the  next  two  periods  the 
play  was  about  even,  with  Reserve  ex- 
celling in  line  plays  and  Oberlin  in  the 
open  game.  Finally  Reserve  scored 
again,  following  two  long  successful  for- 
ward passes,  and  the  score  stood  13  to 
7 for  Reserve. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Prof.  F.  0.  Grover,  who  has  returned 
to  Oberlin  after  four  months’  work  in 
New  York  in  the  personnel  department 
of  the  Red  Cross,  will  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  in  study  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the  president, 
recently  made  an  eastern  trip  in  college 
interests.  Besides  spending  some  time 
in  New  York,  he  attended  a meeting  of 
the  association  of  American  universities 
in  Boston,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  of  for- 
eign missions  in  Hartford  on  December 
10,  and  a meeting  of  the  alumni  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  26. 

A.  H.  Lybyer,  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  formerly  of 
Oberlin,  has  been  appointed  a delegate 
to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  to  give 
expert  testimony  on  national  boundaries. 
He  has  been  in  New  York  for  some 
months  making  investigations  regardin.g 
this  problem. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Hutchins  has  left  Oberlin 
for  the  year  to  assist  Sherwood  Eddy  in 
a series  of  religious  conferences  and 
meetings  to  be  held  in  China  and  India. 
Their  itinerary  requires  that  they  travel 
around  the  world.  From  Oberlin  Prof. 
Hutchins  went  directly  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  met  Mr.  Eddy,  a Yale  class- 


mate of  his,  sailing  from  there  for 
Japan  on  November  30,  The  party  ex- 
pected to  spend  a week  in  that  country 
sightseeing,  going  then  to  China,  where 
several  weeks  are  to  be  spent  in  confer- 
ence work  through  the  middle  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  country.  About  the 
middle  of  January  they  will  go  to  India, 
where  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hutchins’ 
work  is  to  be  done  and  where  he  expects 
to  remain  until  July  30.  The  month  of 
August  he  will  spend  in  England.  France 
and  Italy  in  the  interests  of  the  Y’.  M. 
C.  A.,  returning  to  Oberlin  in  time  for 
opening  of  college  in  the  fall.  This 
work  is  part  of  a movement  of  the  inter- 
national committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
unify  and  strengthen  the  religious  life 
of  China  and  India  and  has  been  planned 
for  several  years.  It  is  entirely  inter- 
denominational and  conferences  will  be 
held  with  all  Christian  leaders  regard- 
less of  denominational  affiliation. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Frank  Hugh  Foster,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Oberiin,  gave 
a course  of  three  lectures  on  Dante  and 
the  Divine  Comedy  in  Council  hall 
chapel  November  29,  December  2 and 
December  5. 

The  Oberlin  branch  of  the  association 
of  collegiate  alumnae  enterinined  the 
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senior  women  ot  the  college  at  Talcott 
hall  Monday,  December  9.  After  a short 
talk  by  Miss  Fitch,  Miss  Bertha  Keffer, 
secretary  of  the  bureau  of  occupations 
for  trained  women  in  Cleveland,  spoke, 

"The  Triummus”  of  Plautus  or  "The 
Three  Dollars"  was  presented  by  the  de- 
partment of  Latin  November  26.  The 
translation  was  prepared  by  a committee 
chosen  from  the  students  who  read  the 
play  last  year  in  freshman  Latin. 

The  monthly  lecture  for  December 
was  delivered  by  William  W.  Ellsworth 
on  “All  the  Monthly  Magazines.”  Mr. 
Ellsworth  was  with  the  Century  Com- 
pany for  thirty-seven  years,  resigning  in 
191-5  his  position  as  its  president. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Bertine  of  the  social  hy- 
giene division  ot  the  commission  on 
training  camp  activities  gave  a series  ot 
three  lectures  to  Oberlin  women  in  Fin- 
ney chapel  December  13,  14  and  16. 

The  great  lakes  quintet,  under  the  di- 
rection ot  John  Doane,  a graduate  of  the 
college  with  the  class  of  ’09  and  of  the 
conservatory  with  the  class  of  '10,  gave 
a program  at  Finney  chapel  Novem- 
ber 27. 

President  Wilson  selected  the  quintet 
to  furnish  music  on  board  the  presiden- 
tial ship,,  and  in  Paris  during  his  stay 
abroad. 

The  Haskell  course  presents  an  un- 
commonly varied  list  this  year  . Prof. 
Kirsopp  Lake  of  Harvard  will  give  six 
lectures.  April  3-9,  on  “ Early  Landmarks 
ot  Christianity.”  Ten  lectures  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  January  20- 
24,  April  21-25. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Moore  of  Harvard,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions,  will  give 
tour  lectures  in  March. 

COXCICIIT  HY  THE  MU.SIC.AL  UNIO.X. 

The  fifth  concert  in  the  artist  recital 
course  for  the  first  semester  was  given 
by  the  Musical  Union,  accompanied  by 
the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  with 
Mr.  James  Price  of  New  York  as  soloist. 
In  some  features  this  holiday  concert 
differed  from  any  of  its  predecessors. 

With  the  exception  ot  two  or  three  fac- 
ulty members  the  orchestra  was  com- 
posed of  women  this  year.  The  men  who 
would  have  been  in  it  are  scattered  every- 


where in  war  service.  One  gold  slar  on 
the  service  flag  represents  a member  who 
went  down  on  the  Ticonderoga.  And 
with  the  chorus,  inevitably,  this  same 
fact  in  part  holds  true,  though  here  there 
were  left  the  older  men,  who  have  sung 
with  the  Union  many  years,  and  who 
this  year  especially  have  the  right  to 
feel  that  their  part  in  the  concert  was 
an  integral  one. 

The  program  of  the  concert  consisted 
of  two  parts,  the  Thirteenth  Psalm  by 
Liszt,  and  the  first  part  of  Elgar's  Dream 
of  Gerontius.  The  work  of  the  Union 
was  good  in  both  of  these  compositions. 
Mr.  Price  has  a rather  light  tenor  voice, 
of  pleasing  quality,  and  was  very  satis- 
factory as  a soloist.  He  was  under  a 
handicap  in  the  first  part  of  the  program 
from  the  fact  that  his  New  York  mana- 
ger neglected  to  give  him  the  somewhat 
important  information  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  sing  the  Thirteenth  Psalm,  a 
work  consisting  of  a tenor  solo,  with 
chorus  accompaniment.  Consequently  Mr. 
Price  arrived  in  Oberlin  without  ever 
having  sung  or  heard  ot  the  composition. 
That  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  does 
credit  to  his  ability  and  to  hi.s  readiness 
to  do  his  best  in  a difficult  and  embar- 
rassing position. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams  as  the  bass  so- 
loist in  the  Geronitus  sang  as  usual 
with  excellent  voice  and  style. 

The  orchestra  was  the  weakest  point 
in  the  concert.  Elgar’s  noble  work  pre- 
sents such  difficulties  to  inexperienced 
players  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  prove  fully  adequate  to 
it.  Considering  the  trying  conditions 
under  which  the  organization  has  la- 
bored this  year  it  deserves  credit  for 
what  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  rather 
than  blame  for  the  measure  in  which  it 
fell  short. 


ARTIST  RECITAL 

The  concert  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra  on  December  4.  Mr.  Leopold 
Stokowski,  conductor,  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Rich,  violinist,  was  a Tchaikovsky  pro- 
gram, made  up  of  the  following  num- 
bers: 

Symphony  Pathdtique 
Adagio.  Allegro  non  troppo 
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Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale.  Adagio  lamenloso 
Concerto  in  D major  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra 

Allegro  moderato;  moderato  assai;  al- 
legro guisto 
Canzonetta.  Andante 
Finale.  Allegro  vivacissimo 
Marche  Slave 


The  third  artist  recital  of  the  semester 
was  given  by  Professor  Frederick  A. 
Goerner,  professor  of  violoncello  at 
Oberlin,  November  19.  The  following 
program  was  offered  to  a most  enthusi- 
astic audience: 

Sonata  in  G minor Handel 

Grave-Allegro 

Largo-Allegro 

Aubade  ) ^ ^ j 

Scherzo j 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  Popper 

Sicilienne  Faura 

Gavotta  e Minuetto  (1750) Galeotti 

Romanza  (1757)  CampagnoJi 

Vito  (Spanish  Dance) Popper 

Variations  Symphoniques Boellmann 


BIRTHS 

’03 — To  Dr.  C.  A.  Broaddus  and  Ma- 
bel Jones  Broaddus,  a son.  Robert  Eu- 
gene, April  20,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

’09 — To  W.  A.  Wheaton  and  Gertrude 
Cody  Wheaton,  a daughter,  Eunice,  De- 
cember 2,  3040  Somerton  Road,  Cleve- 
land Heights. 

’09,  ’10 — To  James  G.  Tontz  and  Es- 
ther Gutensohn  Tontz,  a son,  Ralph 
Robert,  October  15,  at  Portland.  Ore. 

’10,  ’15  Cons. — To  W.  S.  Ament  and 
Eleanor  Hill  Ament,  a son,  William 
Sterling  Ament,  September  13. 

’12  Acad. — To  Charles  Emory  Franks 
and  Frances  Hill  Franks,  a son,  Emory 
Weston  Franks,  October  9.  Address, 
454  Kinnaird  avenue.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

’13,  ’12 — To  Frederic  F.  Donaldson 
and  Elaine  Strang  Donaldson,  a son, 
Frederic  Frow  Donaldson,  September 
10,  at  Ingtar,  Foochow,  China. 

Ex-’14 — 'Fo  Arthur  F.  Bennett  and  Ma- 


rian Dale  Bennett,  Springfield.  Vt.,  a 
daughter,  Joyce  Amy. 

’14— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hen- 
derson, 115  Harwell  avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  November  10,  a .son,  Lawrence 
Clark. 

’16.  ’17— To  Paul  P.  and  Bernice  Ball 
Lewellen,  a son,  Paul  Paton  Lewellon, 
Jr.,  October  4. 

Ex-’20 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Newton  Bates,  a daughter,  Gertruds 
Helen,  November  22. 


DEATHS 

Frances  Louise  Marshall,  ’62,  at  Paines- 
ville.  0..  November  9. 

Edwin  Sidney  Williams,  ’65  Sem..  at 
San  Francisco,  November  11. 

Elijah  Cook,  ’76,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Oc- 
tober 10. 

Thomas  Worthington  Walters,  ’78,  at 
Colfax,  Wash.,  October  28. 

Nettie  Munson  Warner,  ’80,  at  Well- 
ington, O.,  November  22. 

Elizabeth  West  Truesdale.  ’89,  at  Fre- 
mont, 0.,  November  30. 

Faith  Helen  Rogers,  ’07  Con.,  en  route 
to  France. 

Ethel  J.  Clum.  ’13,  at  Cleveland,  De- 
cember 2. 


A MEMORIAL  SUGGESTION 

Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

Replying  to  your  suggestion  of  a per- 
manent memorial  for  Oberlin  men  and 
women  who  helped  win  this  war,  may  I 
suggest  a Campanile  of  a design  to 
match  the  Chapel  and  the  Administra- 
tion building,  with  a beautiful  chime  of 
bells.  The  tower  should  be  so  built  as 
to  furnish  opportunity  for  placing  the 
names  of  Oberlin’s  war  students  on  its 
inner  walls,  with  a place  for  trophies 
and  the  like  in  niches,  etc.  Then  the 
Oberlin  bells  will  continually  peal  in 
memory  of  their  task  who  went  to  the 
trenches  and  so  struggled  that  they 
helped  to  “ Ring  out  the  old.  and  Ring 
in  the  new.” 

Cordially, 

D.\N  F.  Br.uu.ry. 
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Alumni  in  the  Service 

'7-4 — Mrs.  Fanny  Rice  has  three  chil- 
dren in  the  service,  Ernest  Smith,  '12, 
with  repair  unit  312,  A.  E.  F„  France, 
Shirley  Smith,  a canteen  worker  under 
the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Philip 
Smith,  at  one  time  in  the  academy,  with 
water  tank  train  301,  A.  E.  F. 

'83 — Wilmot  V.  Metcalf  has  arrived 
at  his  home  in  Oberlin  after  sixteen 
months’  service  abroad.  Early  in  the 
war  he  went  across  as  a Red  Cross  am- 
bulance driver.  After  several  month.s' 
work  among  Belgian  refugees  he  went 
into  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  He  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  just  back  of  the 
American  lines  at  the  front  and  was  at 
both  Chateau  Thierry  and  the  Argonne. 

’85 — Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Metcalf  is  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.  Mrs. 
Metcalf  is  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'86 — Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  is  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  just  behind  the  lines  in 
the  reoccupied  towns  of  Prance.  He 
writes  of  the  gratitude  and  kindness  of 
the  French  people — tells  of  the  marvel- 
ous experiences  of  our  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  had  been  seven  times  “ over  the 
top,”  returning  unscathed.  The  marvel 
to  him  is  that  any  return. 

’88 — Carl  S.  Patton,  who  has  been  in 
Prance  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  has  returned 
to  Los  Angeles. 

’91— Seabury  C.  Mastick,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
has  been  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-commander and  given  command 
of  the  U.  S.  naval  ordnance  plant  at 
Baldwin.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

’94 — Capt.  Justin  Minor  Waugh  has 
been  made  one  of  the  chief  consultants 
in  plastic  surgery  with  the  expeditionary 
forces  in  France.  He  is  supervisor  of 
the  hospital  work  in  this  line  in  about 
one-seventh  of  France. 

'94 — Charles  W.  McCandlass  is  in  Red 
Cross  service  in  France. 

’94 — Burt  Emory  Merriam  is  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  w'ork  in  Prance. 

’95 — William  C.  Prentiss  is  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  France. 


J 

’98 — Ira  D.  Shaw  has  returned  to 
France  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  He  came 
to  Oberlin  in  tbe  summer  to  spend  his 
furlough  with  his  family.  He  remained 
longer  than  he  had  planned  because  his 
passports  had  become  mixed  with  those 
of  another  Ira  Shaw,  who  is  also  in  the 
service. 

’99 — Addison  W.  Fisher  entered  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  in  June  and  is  now 
at  Vals-les-Bains,  France.  He  is  divis- 
ional secretary  of  the  Ardche  leave  area 
where  the  men  go  for  their  furloughs. 
As  business  manager  he  makes  the  ar- 
rangements and  buys  the  supplies. 

’02 — Helen  M.  Walker  is  an  examiner 
in  the  division  of  engineering  and  educa- 
tion, U.  S.  employment  service,  with  of- 
fices in  Chicago.  Her  work  consists 
largely  in  the  placing  of  teachers  in 
schools  and  universities,  and  is  the  first 
governmental  service  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Miss  Walker  is 
now  assistant  in  the  educational  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  reclamation  and 
the  returning  soldier.  She  is  also  writ- 
ing and  lecturing  on  various  aspects  of 
her  work. 

’03 — E.  K.  Chapman,  who  is  professor 
of  physics  at  Wabash  college,  is  spending 
part  of  his  sabbatical  year  in  assisting 
with  the  instruction  of  the  army  radio 
students  stationed  at  Indiana  university. 
If  the  unit  is  discontinued  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  as  seems  probable, 
Mr.  Chapman  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  study. 

’04 — Wilholmina  Callender  is  doing  hos- 
pital work  in  Prance. 

’05,  p.  t. — Leona  H.  Fette  has  been  as- 
signed to  General  Hospital  No.  9.  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  as  reconstruction  aide. 

’06  Sem. — Guy  Delay  Yoakum,  lieuten- 
ant, is  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Franco. 
His  address  is  12  rue  d’Aguesseau,  Paris. 

’09 — Carrie  E.  Ink  is  a student  nurse 
in  the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Jackson, 
S.  C. 

’09 — Ernest  C.  Pye  writes  that  he  ex- 
pects very  soon  to  cross  the  ocean  as  a 
member  of  the  first  commission  to  enter 
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enemy  territory  for  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion work.  His  permanent  address  is 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  14 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

’10,  p.  t. — Flora  L.  Scott  isi  in  overseas 
service  as  reconstruction  aide  in  the 
army  medical  department. 

'10 — Early  in  the  summer  Ruth  Lee 
Pearsons  left  the  United  States  to  do 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  France.  She  was 
first  sent  to  Lyons,  France,  to  serve 
among  the  munitions  workers,  but  is  now 
stationed  at  St.  Etienne.  At  the  latter 
place  she  has  been  associated  with  an- 
other member  of  ’10,  Vesta  Little,  who  is 
doing  recreation  work.  Their  address  is 
Hotel  Modern.  St.  Etienne  (Loire), 
France. 

’10 — Edward  S.  Jones  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  san- 
itary corps  at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.  His 
wife.  Frances  Jeffrey  Jones,  ’13,  and  in- 
fant son  are  living  in  Battle  Creek,  near 
the  cantonment. 

’ll,  ’14  Sem. — Alfred  G.  Walton  is  in 
France  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

’12  Cons. — Margaret  Whipple,  who  has 
been  in  Red  Cross  work  in  New  York  lor 
a year  and  a half,  has  gone  overseas. 

’13,  ’16  Sem. — Jerome  Davi.s  will  be  in 
Oberlin  very  soon.  Before  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war  he  was  working 
in  Turkestan  among  German  prisoners. 
Later  he  went  to  Russia  and  was  there 
through  the  revolution. 

’13 — Marjorie  E.  Hamilton  went  to 
France  as  an  entertainer. 

’13 — Walter  N.  Hess,  who  has  been  bac- 
teriologist in  the  laboratory  at  Camp  Dix, 
N.  J.,  was  discharged  from  service  De- 
cember 3,  by  order  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  U.  S.  A.  at  the  request  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  De  Pauw  university,  in  or- 
der to  resume  his  former  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  biology  of  that  institution. 

.’14 — Warren  D.  Healy  has  been  doing 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  connection  with  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

’14 — Joseph  W.  Charlton  was  wounded 
at  Chateau  Thierry. 

’14 — Harold  M.  Metcalf,  first  lieutenant, 
has  been  on  the  front  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium for  the  past  three  months.  He  was 
in  the  San  Mihiel  drive  and  the  Argonne 


Forest,  and  went  into  Ghent  with  the 
French  army. 

’ll— A letter  to  Mrs.  Leonard  from  the 
Red  Cross  announces  the  safe  return  of 
her  son,  Edmund  C.  Leonard,  from  a 
German  prison  camp.  A letter  from  him 
also  has  come,  written  after  his  capture. 
He  had  a narrow  escape  from  death  in 
a burning  plane,  receiving  a wound  in 
his  neck,  and  was  saved  by  the  bravery 
of  his  pilot. 

’14 — The  casualties  list  issued  by  the 
United  States  government  on  Thursday, 
December  5,  contains  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Erling  C.  'fheller  in  the  group  of 
“ wounded  severely.”  About  the  same 
time  a letter  was  received  from  him  say- 
ing he  bad  been  gassed  and  was  In  a 
base  hospital.  While  in  college  he  was 
a prominent  football  and  basketball 
player. 

’14 — Luther  H.  Gulick  has  been  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  in  the  army 
and  is  doing  special  work  in  the  statis- 
tics branch  of  the  general  staff,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washington. 

’14 — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Swift  Gulick  is 
acting  as  executive  secretary  of  the  child 
welfare  department  of  the  woman’s  com- 
mittee of  the  council  for  national  de- 
fense. 

’14 — John  M;  Love  has  resigned  his 
commission  as  second  lieutenant  at  Camp 
McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  returned 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  He  was 
commissioned  in  the  central  officers’ 
training  school  class  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

’14.  ’15 — Sherwood  F.  Moran  has  been 
released  by  the  board  of  missions  to  do 
war  work  in  Russia.  He  is  at  present 
stationed  in  Vladivostok,  and  at  last  re- 
port was  uncertain  whether  he  was  to 
be  under  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  and  his  wife.  Ursul  Reeves 
Moran,  had  just  returned  to  Okayama, 
after  two  year  of  language  study  in 
Tokyo.  Their  permanent  address  is  19.5 
Kadota  Yashiki,  Okayama,  Japan. 

’15 — Carlton  K.  Matson  has  returned 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  local  staff 
from  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  where  he  was  in 
an  officers’  training  camp  at  the  time  the 
armi.stice  was  signed.  Mr.  Matson  served 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  old  coast  ar- 
tillery corps,  which  was  converted  into 
Uncle  Sam’s  heavy  artillery  tor  the  pe- 
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riod  of  the  war  emergency,  from  last 
May  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
officers’  training  camp  October  1. 

Ex-’15 — Leonora  Davidson,  who  has 
been  teaching  for  three  yeans  at  Ogontz 
school,  has  received  an  appointment  for 
overseas  reconstruction  work. 

'15 — Helen  Hudson  is  in  Walter  Reed 
army  hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’15,  p.  t. — Beatrice  Pope  (Mrs.  Clifford 
A.  Parmenter)  is  in  war  camp  commu- 
nity service,  with  headquarters  in  New 
London,  Ct. 

'15.  p.  t. — Genevieve  L.  Swezey  is  serv- 
ing with  the  Red  Cross  in  France.  Her 
address  is  1 Rue  de  I’Elysee,  Paris,  care 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

'15 — Bruce  Baxter,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit,  will  leave 
Oberlin  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  take 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Metho- 
dist Centenary  campaign  for  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  head- 
quarters will  be  at  150  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York. 

'15 — Herman  Ellis  Nichols  is  recuper- 
ating from  influenza  in  a base  hospital 
in  Winchester,  England,  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned with  the  Kings  county  hospital 
unit  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'16 — Wilbert  Pay  of  the  aviation  ser- 
vice. has  been  spending  a ten-days’  fur- 
lough in  Oberlin.  He  has  just  returned 
from  overseas.  He  received  most  of  his 
training  in  Italy,  but  has  been  in  France 
also,  and  the  last  weeks  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Junction  on  the  English 
Channel.  He  was  in  London  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

'16 — Flossie  M.  Warner  is  working 
with  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport 
Council,  London.  England. 

'16 — Dora  Matthews  is  connected  with 
the  war  department,  motor  transport 
corps.  7 and  B streets,  Washington.  Her 
address  is  1210  N street,  N.  W.,  Apt.  5, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'16,  p.  t. — Dorothy  J.  Williams  (Mrs. 
Albert  H.  Dunn)  is  physical  director  of 
yeowomen  at  the  navy  yards,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

'16 — Gertrude  Graves  is  a government 
clerk,  59  V street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

'16 — Edward  Bosworth,  who  received 


his  lieutenant’s  commission  last  spring, 
is  located  at  Camp  Meade  with  the  in- 
fantry. He  spent  Thanksgiving  at  Ober- 
lin. 

'16 — J.  A.  Humphreys  is  with  tho 
skilled  labor  section  of  the  federal  de- 
partment of  labor.  His  residence  is  Box 
635,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1736  G street,  N.  W„ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'17 — Sgt.  Alan  B.  Sheldon,  whose  ad- 
dress has  been  H.  Q.  18  Field  Artillery, 
A.  E.  F„  France,  had  been  transferred, 
before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  the 
artillery  school  at  Saumur,  France.  He 
has  been  at  Ihe  front,  where  he  says  he 
can  sleep  better  on  a board  than  a bed. 
that  the  less  said  of  the  mud  the  better, 
and  that  his  ideal  of  perfect  happiness 
is  to  find  a Y hut  and  remain  there. 

'17  Cons. — John  S.  Gridley,  in  France- 
with  the  marine  corps,  was  slightly- 
wounded  October  4. 

'18 — Clarence  Z.  Garber  has  been  in 
tho  chemical  war  service,  gas  mask  re- 
search division,  stationed  at  the  Ameri- 
can university  experiment  station,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

'18 — Leo  Tsiang  and  Ting  Fu  Tsiang 
are  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France. 


Former  Students  in  Service 

Ex-’16 — Ensign  Philip  M.  Niederauer’s 
address  is  Matanzas,  Cuba,  care  Ameri- 
can Routing  Office. 

Major  William  G.  Gallowhur,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  given  command  of  the 
U.  S.  army  ordnance  plant  at  Edgewood, 
Maryland. 

Acad. — On  October  1,  after  havin.g 
brought  down  three  Hun  planes,  Clarence 
A.  Brodie  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  falling  inside  the  German  lines,  was 
buried  there.  He  was  a first  lieutenant 
of  aviation  and  had  been  in  France  a 
year,  almost  continuously  over  the  Ger- 
man lines.  He  was  a brother  of  Donald 
Brodie,  ’ll  0.  C.,  and  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ten- 
ney, 181  Forest  street. 

Acad. — Theodore  M.  Greene  has  been 
working  among  the  troops  in  India,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Bombay.  He  has  been  in 
Mesopotamia  also. 

Acad. — Doris  Portman  is  a student 
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nurse  in  the  army  school  for  nurses  at 
Spartansburg,  S.  C. 

Acad. — Arthur  A.  Ballantine,  son  of 
former  President  Ballantine  of  Oberlin 
college,  who  was  enrolled  in  the  academy 
from  1894  till  1897,  has  resigned  as  so- 
licitor of  the  internal  revenue  bureau  at 
Washington,  effective  January  1,  and  will 
resume  the  practice  of  law  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Ballantine  gave  up  his  practice  a 
year  ago  to  act  as  adviser  in  problems 
facing  the  bureau  in  collecting  war 
taxes  and  was  later  made  solicitor. 


Undergraduates  in  Service 

Ex-’18 — Henry  B.  Hudson,  familiarly 
known  as  “ Red,”  was  killed  in  action 
October  5 when  his  plane  was  brought 
down  in  flames.  He  was  a graduate  of 
the  academy,  a member  of  the  men’s  sen- 
ate, and  president  of  his  class  during  his 
freshman  year.  He  was  a popular  foot- 
ball player. 

Ex-’18 — The  address  of  Walter  Stone, 
corporal,  as  last  reported,  was  Co.  A. 
318th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  A.  E.  F., 
France. 

Ex-’19 — H.  Clifford  S.  Thompson  died 
of  wounds  November  13.  He  went  over- 
seas with  the  324th  Field  Artillery.  His 
last  letter,  dated  November  4,  stated  that 
he  had  been  wounded  but  was  recovering. 

Ex-’19 — Paul  A.  Wilson  was  reported 
severely  wounded  December  13. 


OBERLIN  AMBULANCE  OCTETLE 

In  a letter  from  Valentine  Gerrish,  ’17, 
written  October  22,  at  Mantua,  he  tells 
of  plans  of  the  Oberlin  ambulance  octette 
for  concert  work  in  Italy.  They  were  pre- 
paring for  a trip  to  the  Italian  front  to 
sing  before  the  allied  troops,  and  were 
scheduled  for  a later  journey  through 


the  large  Italian  cities.  Their  repertoire 
consisted  at  that  time  of  sixty  songs,  in 
English.  French  and  German.  During 
their  stay  in  Mantua,  they  were  living  in 
the  Palazzo  Ducale,  the  home  of  Julius 
Romanoff,  “ the  father  of  the  greatest 
frescoes.”  A proposition  has  been  made 
to  tbe  octette  in  regard  to  a tour  of  con- 
tinental .Europe  after  peace  is  estab- 
lished. 


THE  NEWTON  JAPANESE  SCHOLARSHIP 

In  October,  1917,  Mr.  Yeijiro  Ono,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  college  in  the  class 
of  1887,  now  connected  with  the  Indus- 
trial Bank  of  Japan,  wrote  to  President 
King  offering  to  establish  in  Oberlin  a 
prize  fund  of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  awarded  annually  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin  college  ‘‘  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  essay  on  oriental  subjects  that 
will  promote  the  better  understanding 
between  the  western  and  eastern  na- 
tions.” 

In  December,  1917,  the  faculty  voted 
to  accept  the  offer  and  to  administer  the 
prize  fund  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Ono.  During  Mr.  Ono’s  enrolment 
in  Oberlin  he  was  helped  in  miscellane- 
ous ways  by  Mr.  James  K.  Newton,  at 
that  time  professor  of  German  and 
French,  and  the  prize  fund  thus  estab- 
lished is  to  be  called  the  James  King 
Newton  Japanese  Scholarship. 

The  first  award  of  the  income  ($47.50) 
from  this  prize  fund  will  be  made  next 
June.  The  administration  of  the  prize 
fund  is  in  the  charge  of  the  faculty  com- 
mittee on  the  Newton  Japanese  Scholar- 
ship, of  which  Prof.  E.  A.  Miller  is  chair- 
man. Further  conditions  concerning  the 
competition  will  soon  be  announced  by 
this  committee. 
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N E S OF  THE  A E U M N I 


’69 — A memorial  tablet  was  unveiled 
December  4 at  the  First  Congregational 
church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  D.D.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  that  church  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  year 
was  pastor-emeritus.  He  had  been  for 
twenty-one  years  a trustee  of  Oberlin 
college. 

’75 — Mrs.  William  Scott  Ament  (Mar.v 
Penfield)  returned  from  Peking,  China, 
in  July,  and  after  visiting  her  sister.s  in 
Cleveland,  returned  to  Claremont,  Calif., 
where  she  is  living  with  her  son. 

’90 — Clara  Louise  Smithe’s  address  is 
601  W.  137th  street.  Apt.  57  E (Cullen), 
New  York. 

’92 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Crafts  have 
gone  from  Oberlin  to  Toronto.  Canada, 
where  Mr.  Crafts  is  superintendent  of  a 
large  government  foundry. 

’94 — Virgil  Boyer  is  now  pastor  of  St. 
Paul’s  church.  Lansing,  Mich. 

’94 — The  marriage  has  been  announced 
of  Alys  D.  Paddock  of  New  York,  to 
Francis  Fitch  Griswold,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wells  Griswold  of  Youngstown,  of 
the  class  of  ’94. 

’97 — F.  H.  Heydenburk  has  moved 
from  Olivet,  Mich.,  to  60  North  Cedar 
avenue,  Oberlin. 

’97 — Rev.  Charles  K.  Tracy  of  Rich- 
mond. Vt.,  formerly  of  Smyrna,  Turkey, 
has  been  asked  to  return  to  Turkey  to 
do  reconstruction  work.  He  was  born 
in  Marsovan  and  speaks  the  Armenian. 
Greek  and  Turki.sh  languages. 

’99 — Katherine  Row  Moore  is  superin- 
tendent of  Long  Lane  Farm,  a state 
school  farm  at  Middletown,  Conn.  She 
enjoys  the  work  very  much. 

’03 — Mrs.  Mabel  Jones  Broaddus  and 
family  have  moved  from  Delta,  Utah,  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  1452  Redondo  avenue. 
Dr.  Broaddus,  Reserve  Medical  ’10,  is  an 
officer  in  the  army  medical  corps  and 
has  been  at  Camp  Kearney,  Calif.,  since 
September  21.  Mrs.  Broaddus  expects  to 
spend  the  winter  in  California,  near  her 
husband. 

’03 — Elva  M.'  Forncrook’s  address  is 


Smith  Coilege,  Northampton,  Mass. 

’05 — Helen  Abbott  Douglas,  who  is 
iiving  with  her  parents  in  Portland,  Ore., 
while  her  husband  is  serving  in  France, 
is  teaching  English  in  Jefferson  high 
school  in  that  city. 

’05 — Jesse  B.  Wolfe  has  been  waiting 
in  Oberlin  for  a passport  to  go  to  France. 
Now  that  hostiiities  have  ceased,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  will  be  released  by 
the  hoard  of  missions,  but  will  return  to 
his  work  under  that  organization. 

’06 — Eisie  May  Smith  is  doing  work  in 
journalism.  Her  address  is  179  Chestnut 
street,  Margantown,  W.  Va. 

’06  p.  t. — Mrs.  Arthur  Steigley  (Ida 
B.  Moss)  has  returned  to  Chicago.  She 
has  been  at  Vancouver  barracks.  Wash., 
for  several  months  with  her  husband,  a 
lieutenant,  who  is  now  in  France. 

’06 — Ida  M.  Haskins’  address  until 
May  is  Box  315,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

’07 — Louise  Rodenbaeck’s  address  is 
140  Claremont  avenue.  New  York. 

’08 — Lulu  Houser’s  address  is  3550  Be- 
vis  avenue,  Cincinnati.  She  is  studying 
in  Teachers’  college. 

'09 — Edith  Na.sh  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Akron.  Her  address 
is  22  South  High  street. 

’09 — Emma  L.  Nixon  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  junior  high  school  in  Cleveland. 
Her  address  is  1968  East  S3d  street, 
Cleveland. 

’10 — Ethel  Sprague  is  teaching  En.g- 
lish  and  history  in  the  high  school  at 
New  London. 

’10 — Grace  D.  Leadingham  teaches 

Spanish  and  history  in  the  high  school 
at  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

’10 — Della  Reed  Sicha  has  moved  from 
Woodbine,  Iowa,  to  11307  Hopkins  ave- 
nue. N.  E.,  Cleveland. 

’ll — Harry  M.  Flegal  is  superintendent 
of  the  Licking  township  school,  Na.sh- 
port. 

’ll — Frederic  Curtis  is  Boy  Scout  exec- 
utive. His  address  is  307  Bearinger 
Bldg.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

’ll — Mabel  Crone  is  a statistician, 
member  of  S.  P.  Blackiston’s  advertising 
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staff.  Her  address  is  2814  Sixth  street, 
S.  W.,  Canton. 

’ll — Elizabeth  S.  Magee  is  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  industrial  section.  81  Washington 
avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

'12 — Ruth  Beshgetour  is  teaching  Latin 
at  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

’12 — Mary  M.  Bell  is  instructor  in  the 
department  of  zoology,  Wellesley  col- 
lege, for  the  year  1918-19. 

’12 — Miss  Dorothy  R.  Swift  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  associate  editor  of 
Sunday  school  publications  of  the  Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston,  and  after  two 
months’  service  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  committee  on  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  relief,  is  to  make  her 
home  for  the  year  with  her  parents.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  ’83,  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Miss  Swift  will  act  as  assist- 
ant to  her  father,  who  has  begun  his  pas- 
torate with  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
church  of  Denver. 

’12  Cons. — Miss  Erma  A.  Taylor  is 
spending  a part  of  the  winter  in  Oberlin 
studying.  She  is  living  at  234  Oak 
street. 

’13 — Helen  Crockett  is  traveling  for 
the  Congregational  church  society,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

’13 — Hazel  M.  Babcock  teaches  music 
in  Quincy,  Mich. 

’13 — Emily  Ackerman  is  with  the 
Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  Her  home 
address  is  1 Walton  Place. 

’14 — Marjorie  Aborn.  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  the  Oberlin  high  school,  was  made 
a member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ohio  history  teachers’  association  for 
the  coming  year,  at  a meeting  which  she 
recently  attended  in  Columbus. 

’14  Cons. — Grace  Chalmers  Thomson 
is  a new  member  of  the  Three  Arts  club 
in  New  York.  She  is  organist  and  choir 
director  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
and  is  also  teaching  the  harmony  classes 
at  the  Frank  La  Forge  studios.  Her  ad- 
dress is  323  West  83rd  street.  New  York. 

’14 — Mrs.  Warren  D.  Healy  is  a teacher 
and  athletic  director  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lincoln.  Neb. 

’14 — Lura  E.  Humlong  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Genoa  (0.)  high  school. 

’15  p.  t. — Clare  E.  Bell  is  a teacher  of 
Iihysical  (raining  in  the  Minneapolis  pub- 
lic schools. 


T5 — Hazel  M.  Fish  is  instructor  in 
French  in  the  Conneaut  (0.)  high  school. 

’15 — Mr.  Raymond  E.  Shepherd  is 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Rutland, 
Mass. 

T5 — Ruth  Knupp  is  cashier  at  the  Wa- 
terloo Savings  Bank,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
She  has  charge  of  all  savings  accounts. 
Liberty  Loan  and  war  funds. 

’15 — Dorothy  Printup  is  teaching  Latin 
and  French  in  Britton,  S.  D. 

’15 — Edith  Stevick  retains  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Wellington  (0.)  high  school. 

’15 — Laura  M.  Pelton  teaches  in  the 
high  school  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

’15 — E.  Pearle  Lennox  is  teaching  at 
Petersburg. 

’15  p.  t. — Lulu  B.  Hopper  is  physical 
instructor  in  the  public  schools.  Port  De- 
posit, N.  Y.  Her  address  is  28  Center 
street. 

’16 — Maude  Clements  teaches  in  the 
Ashland  (0.)  high  school.  Her  home 
address  is  210  Chestnut  street,  Elyria. 

’16 — Madeline  P.  Goodwin  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
Her  address  is  349  Main  street. 

’16  0.  C.,  ’18  Cons. — Katherine  Kellogg 
teaches  piano  at  the  Teachers’  college, 
Syracuse  university,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

’16  0.  C.,  ’17  Cons. — Grace  Schauffler 
is  teaching  in  the  Teachers’  college,  Syr- 
acuse university,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Schauffler  and  Miss  Kellogg  have  an 
apartment  together  at  773  Irving  avenue. 

’16 — Salome  C.  Luechauer  is  physical 
training  teacher  in  Anaconda,  Mont. 

’16 — Harriet  Meeker  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  Roxbury  high  school.  Succa- 
summa,  N.  J. 

’16 — Bertha  B.  Lake  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  history  in  the  high  school  at 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 

’17 — Lottie  Peck  is  instructor  in  Latin 
and  English  in  the  Conneaut  (0.)  high 
school. 

’17  p.  t. — Ethel  A.  Kennedy,  teacher  of 
physical  education  in  Allegheny  college 
last  year,  is  teaching  this  year  in  the 
Milwaukee-Downer  seminary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

’17 — Nina  Trego  is  teaching  colored 
students  in  the  tropics.  Her  address  is 
Box  187,  Cayey,  Porto  Rico. 

’18 — Laura  B.  Frock  is  the  head  of  (ho 
English  department  in  the  high  school 
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at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Her  address  is  540 
East  Second  street. 

'18 — Dorothy  M.  Payne  Is  teaching  mu- 
sic at  Yakima,  Wash.  Her  address  is 
206%  East  Yakima  avenue. 

'18 — Miriam  C.  Reyer  is  doing  cler- 
ical work  with  the  Associated  Charities. 
Room  216,  Dean  Building,  South  Bend. 
Ind. 

'18 — Mary  Brown  is  instructor  in 
physical  training  at  Indiana  university, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

'18 — Gladys  Wannamaker  is  director 
of  girls'  athletics  in  the  city  schools  of 
Detroit. 

'18 — Mary  Ziegler  is  teaching  French 
in  the  Central  high  school,  Cleveland. 
Her  address  is  8109  Whitethorne  avenue. 

Formeh  Students. 

Mrs.  Lyllys  Ringland  Geer  is  teaching 
in  the  Englewood  high  school.  Her  ad- 
dress is  2115  W.  63d  street,  Chicago. 

W.  E.  Durstine,  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege from  1890  to  1892,  now  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  East  Technical  high 
school.  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  local  educational  council, 
a body  advisory  to  the  superintendent. 

E.  H.  McIntosh,  enrolled  in  the  acad- 
emy from  1895  to  1897  and  in  the  col- 
lege until  1898.  now  a member  of  the  A'o- 
bott-McIntosh  Co.,  a Cleveland  real  e.s- 
tate  firm,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  board  Decem- 
ber 12. 


MARRIAGES 

'09 — Adol  A.  Nixon  to  David  Rubin, 
Cleveland.  Their  address  is  533  West 
North  street,  Piqua. 

'09  0.  C.,  '10  Cons. — Edith  Evans  to 
John  F.  Braun  of  Philadelphia.  Decem- 
ber 11.  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Evans  has 
been  piano  accompanist  for  Madame 
Schumann-Heink. 

'12 — Fay  Wenk  to  Ralph  F.  Stoddard. 
June  28.  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Stoddard 
was  a victim  of  pneumonia  following  an 
attack  of  Spanish  influenza  and  died  Oc- 
tober 20  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'12 — Edith  E.  Higby  to  Ernest  Rey. 
June  29.  Mr.  Rey  is  an  instructor  in 
French  at  the  state  university  of  West 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Rey  is  teaching  Latin 


and  history  in  the  public  schools  of  Co- 
lumbus, 0. 

'13,  '10 — Ruth  French  to  Cleo  West, 
May  15.  Their  home  is  at  1003  Garland 
avenue,  Detroit.  Mr.  West  is  in  France. 

'13 — Edith  H.  Crockett  to  Raymond  H. 
Krohn,  June  15,  Detroit,  Mich.  They  are 
living  at  McClure,  O. 

’13 — Kathryn  Mauer  to  0.  B.  Carlisle, 
September  14.  1918,  Chicago.  They  are 
at  home  at  902  Winona  avenue,  Chicago. 

'15 — Jennie  McDowell  to  Rev.  John  B. 
Caughey,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  August  1. 
Their  address  is  Clinton,  Pa. 

’15 — Lucile  Wilson  to  S.  W.  Wilson, 
Ben  Wheeler,  Texas,  June  1.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  in  an  officers’  training  camp  at 
that  place. 

’15 — Lorene  Osborne  to  Albert  H. 
Jewell,  Coldwater,  Mich..  July  29.  Mr. 
Jewell  is  a sanitary  engineer  with  the 
A.  E.  F.,  France,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. Mrs.  Jewell  is  at  her  home,  180 
East  Pearl  street,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

'16  Cons. — Virginia  May  Warren  to 
Dr.  Harry  Eugene  Kingslow,  August  29, 
Tazewell,  Va.  Their  address  is  617  Wal- 
lace street,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

'16  Cons. — Marjorie  Esther  Talamo  to 
Rees  H.  Davis,  October  5,  at  Hamburg, 
N.  Y.  They  live  at  2213  Cummington 
Road,  Cleveland. 

’16,  '18  Cons. — Irene  Sadler  to  Homer 
E.  Crain,  June  27.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  Mr.  Crain  was  stationed  at 
Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Texas.  He 
went  to  France  in  August  and  has  been 
on  the  front  since  the  last  of  September. 
His  address  is  56  Inf.  Band.  Headquar- 
ters Co.,  A.  E.  F.,  France.  Mrs.  Crain 
teaches  piano  in  the  Wooster  (O.)  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

’17 — Mary  C.  Vanderhoof  to  G.  P. 
Muhlhausen,  Canal  Pulton,  November  1. 
They  are  now  in  California,  but  will  be 
at  home  in  Canal  Pulton  after  March  1. 

Florence  Cynthia  Harvey  to  George  C. 
Pinger  of  New  York,  at  Oberlin,  August 
17.  They  are  at  home  at  532  West  111th 
street.  New  York. 

Cons. — Caroline  M.  Lowe,  head  of  the 
Lowe  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  to 
Prof.  Horace  Meeson  Hovey,  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  in  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  high  school.  Dr.  Charles 
Parkhurst  performed  the  ceremony. 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses  leading  to 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


EVERY  ALUMNUS 

WANTS  A 

19  2 0 H I-O-H  I 

FEATURING 

OBERLIN  ALUMNI  IN  SERVICE 

Subscription  Price  $3.00 


CORINNE  SCHLAGEL,  Business  Manager 


Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

MUST  BE  READY  EOR  THE  UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY  EOR  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
LEADERSHIP  AETER  THE  WAR 


THE  NEW  GUOLP  PI, AN  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Made  nece.s.sary  by  the  recomnieiidatioii  of  tlie  State  Building  In- 
spector condemning  Council  Hall,  offers  a very  unusual  opportunity  for 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

The  NEED  is  acute  because  the  Sciiool  of  Theology  DOES  NOT  share 
in  the  HALL  BEQUEST.  ‘ , 

The  IMl’OBTANCE  of  lliis  (lei)artinent  is  eni))hasized  by  its  strategic 
location  in  the  Middle  tVest,  its  strong  faculty,  its  vital  connection  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  social  and  missionary  enter))rises,  its  traditional  em- 
phasis on  practical  all  around  training  for  the  ministry. 

For  additional  information  address 
'W , F.  BOHN,  Assistant  to  the  President 
OBEBLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE  : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President,  Absent  in  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH,  Acting  President 


FINNEY  CHArEL 


DEPARTMENTS 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AKTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  GKADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

THE  CONSEKVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  second  semester  of  the  regular  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1919.  Forty  additional  students  can  be  received  at  that  time. 
Applications  for  admission  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  matters  and  requests  for 
catalogues  and  book.s  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $45,000.00 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking  ser- 
vice to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stieff 

PETITE  GRAND 

for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 North  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


$ Kinney  ^ 
^ Levan  ^ 
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Evei-vtliiiig  for  correct  Table  Service,  Silver,  China,  Glass- 
ware, Table  Decorations  and  Favors,  Model  Kitchen 
Furnishings,  Lamps  and  Electrical  Appliances. 


AVe  have  just  completed  the  barracks  equipment  of  Table 
wares. 


A visit  to  our  store  tvill  acquaint  yon  with  many  new  la- 
bor-saving devices  and  many  attractive  items  which 
will  beautify  the  home. 

Afternoon  Tea  is  served  Free  to  the  tired  shop- 
jier  every  afternoon  in  the  Oriental  Studio, 
which  is  overflowing  with  wonderful  w'ares  of 
the  Far  Ea.st. 

The  Kinney  & Levan  Co. 

Euclid  Ave.  at  E.  14th  St. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 

They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  exquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  o-f  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them- 
Every  single  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 


Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 
precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


